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‘DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


EpinsurGH, the metropolis of Scotland, is 
situated in the northern part of the county of the 
game name, or Mid-Lothian. The centre of the 
city lies in 55° 57’ 58” north latitude, 8° 11’ 55” 
west longitude, and is about two miles from the 
estuary called the Frith of Forth, where, to 
Leith Harbour, the tide rises nearly 16 feet.— 
But intermediate buildings, which are rapidly in- 
creasing, will soon identify Edinburgh with the 
town of Leith; and, in general calculations, they 
are even now included together. The following 
observations, however, are restricted to the for- 
mer. 

The length of Edinburgh, from east fo west, is 
between a mile and a half and two miles; the 
breadth is about the same; and the circuit is 
calculated at eight miles. Its general site may 
be described as on three elevations; the centre 
of the city standing on a high narrow ridge, de- 
clining towards the east, from a lofty precipitous 
rock, on each side of which are two vallies, one 
entirely ocenpied by buildings, the other partly 
80, But chiefly consisting of a marsh, nearly dry 
y insummer. This marsh, which is 200 feet below 
the top of the rock, is crossed by a bridge 1270 
feet long, of five arches; by an immense earthen 
mound of great breadth and depth; and also by ar 
intermediate mound of smaller dimensions, all 
tothe north. The buildings to the south of the 
city, independently of other communications, 
are connected by another bridge of 22 arches, 
with more level ground, on which the city is ex- 
tended. Only one of these arches, 30 feet wide, 
is visible; the rest being fronted by houses, of 
which they form a part. The span of the larger 
arches of the first, or North Bridge, is 72 feet, 
and the height to the top of the parapet 68 feet; 
but the arches and piers occupy only 310 feet of 
the whole 1270, which partly form a street.— 
From thence, the city, to the north, oecupies a 
slight elevation, which soon becomes a gradual 
declivity down to the sea. Edinburgh is thus 
divided: by the North Bridge and Earthen 
Mounds, into two parts, known by the distin- 
guishing appellations of the Old and New Sown; 
the former has been built from all different pe- 
tiods down to the present day, with little order 
or regularity; but the latter, being altogether of 
modern erection, and formed after a certain de- 
terminate plan, exhibits an elegant assemblage 
ef edifices, disposed in ample streets and spa- 
eious squares. This portion of the city is the re- 
sidence of the richer class of inhabitants, though 
not exclusively; for some part of the Old Town 
to the south, also consists of modern buildings, 
equally commodious. 

The two principal streets in the Old Town, in- 
tersect each other at right angles: first, the 
High street, which stretches from the Castle to 
the Abbey, 5570 feet, under different names; and 
Secondly, a street, commencing at the Register 

ce, and terminating at St. Patrick’s Square, 
after also passing by different names, of nearly 
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the same extent. From the High street, which 
occupies the elevated ridge, numerous lanes di- 
verge on either side down the declivity; and some 
are so steep as to require steps for the security 
of passengers. There are three principal streets 
in the New Town; Prince’s street, George’s 
street, and Queen’s street, uniting with York 
Place. The first is 4110 feet long by 100 broad; 
the second 2640 by 115; and the third 4440 by 
100, These principal streets, and others which 
are now in progress, will soon merit the same de- 
nomination, are intersected at right angles in 
several places, by wide cross streets. George’s 
street terminates in a square at either extremity; 
and there are on each side two subordinate 
parallel streets, Rose street and Thistle street, 
80 feet in width, and extending half a mile. 

There are few squares in this city, considering 
its magnitude; and of these, the principal are 
George’s Square, in the Old Town, which mea- 
sures 665 feet by 510; and St. Andrew’s and 
Charlotte Square in the New Town. There are 
several, however, such as St. James’s, St. Pa- 
trick’s, and Nicholson’s square, of smaller di- 
mensions; but the inequality of the ground, the 
width of the streets, and the salubrity of the at- 
mosphere, render the want of squares a less sen- 
sible defect. From many points of the city, the 
most varied and delightful prospect is command- 
ed, either in ranges of hills, distant mountains, 
or verdant fields, bounded by a beautiful river, 
which is traversed by numerous vessels. 

Almost the whole city is built of fair hewn 
stone, from inexhaustible quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood; and the houses are covered with 
slates. The New Town is invariably so; and 
the front of all the buildings in the principal and 
cross streets are fenced with neat iron railings. 
Here they are less commodious than the exte- 
rior would indicate; but the high price of ground- 
rent obliges the architect to seek that accomo- 
dation in altitude which would be more conve- 
niently disposed in surface. Thus two stories are 
sometimes sunk below the level of the street.— 
Ground-rents are in many places 10/., 20/., or 
even nearly 301., for the site of the house and a 
small plot behind it; and the price of the best 
houses is 2000/., 30007. or 40001. The -Yeaghy 
rent of such is from 100/. to 1607. or more. “In 
the Old Town, on the other hand, the houses 
being for the most part crowded together, their 
inhabitants are deprived of many conveniences 
found in more modern edifices. Frequently they 
rise to a great height, being five six or seven stories 
from the street; and there are even instances of 
some houses consisting on one side, of eleven 
or fourteen stories, each of which is inhabited 
by a different family. But this uncommon struc- 
ture is owing to the sudden declivity of the bank 
on which they are founded. 

Edinburgh is a remarkably beautiful city, not 
only from its situation, but from the width of the 
streets, particularly of the modern part, the re- 
gularity of architecture, and the colour of the 





stone employed in the buildings. Nor is its gene- 


ral appearance less singular, from lofty edifices 
on a high ridge, overlooking those which oc- 
cupy the lower grounds; from the two bridges, 
without water to either; and the immense mound 
connecting the different divisions of the city.— 
The magnitude of this may truly be the subject 
of admiration, especially considering the few 
years in which it has been produced. The Ear- 
then mound is 960 feet in length, 188 feet broad 
at the first opening to the north in the wall tra- 
versing it; and, at the same place, about 100 in 
perpendicular height, but somewhat more at the 
Opposite extremity. It is composed almost en- 
tirely of the rubbish excavated from the founda- 
tion of the houses in the New Town, since the 
year 1783. An enormous quantity of earth has 
sunk into the marsh below, and the whole is still 
yielding, from the accumulated pressure. 

_ The most striking object, on approaching this 
city, is the Castle, perched on a lofty isolated 
rock, elevated on three sides from a level plain. 
Part of it, especially on the north, is absolutely 
perpendicular, or somewhat overhanging the 
base, to the height of 150 or 200 feet; but to ren- 
der the rest still more inaccessible, we read, that 
the governor who held it for the adherents of 
Mary, took pains to ‘pare away the green 
grass’? that had taken a slender root in the fis- 
sures of the rock. Of old, the castle was cer- 
tainly a place of great strength, and it has stood 
many tedious seiges; but, being commanded by 
ground within the range of artillery, its impor- 
tance in modern warfare is much .diminished.— 
Etymologists have found equal difficulty in the 
derivation of Castrum Alatum, the’ Maiden 
Castle, or Edinburgh; but it seems more gene- 
rally admitted to have been from Edwin, the 
Northumberland potentate, in the seventh centu- 
ry; and that the town, gradually seeking pro- 
tection under its walls, thence received the 
name of Edwinesburg, by which it was anciently 
known. The castle is now separated from the 
city by a vacant regular acclivity, 350 feet long, 
fand nearly as broad, which has lately been sup- 
ported by a strong wall, sunk several feet below 
the level. Its entrance is by a draw-bridge, which 
is raised every night, over a wide dry ditch, and 
guarded by strong palisades without, where the 
heaviest ordnance on the batteries may be point- 
ed.’ Different gates within open into a winding 
way, which ascends to various edifices, for stores, 
barracks, or other purposes; and the grooves, 
from which two portcullises descended, still de- 
note the obstacles opposed to an assailing ene- 
my. The surface of the rock, extending to six 
acres, is disposed in batteries, or for the accom- 
modation of troops, and what is requisite for a 
garrison; and the highest part, up long flights of 
stairs, consists of a square, which is usedas a pa- 
rade. A deep draw-well is on the higher part of 
the castle; but as the water recedes with the 
firing of cannon, it becomes a precarious re- 
source: and there are instances of the besieged 
being obliged to resort to a well without the 








ramparts, which, on one ogggeion, an enemy 
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poisoned, and thus forced them to surrender.— 
To supply this defect, a capacious cistern has 
been erected, which is filled by pipes brought 
into the castle from a reservoir at a distance.— 
There are numerous cannon on the walls, whose 
signals have long been devoted to festivities 
only; and there is a small armoury, which, when 
full, can contain 30,000 stand of arms. It is 
said that 2000 men can be accommodated in the 
castle. Part of the barracks are of recent erec- 
tion, and by an injudicious and inconsistent style 
of architecture, have materially impaired the 
grand and imposing aspect which this for- 
tress presented. King James the Sixth of Scot- 
land, under whom the island of Britain became 
one empire, was born here in a small square 
apartment in the south east part of the castle. 
The date of his birth is painted on the wall, also 
the royal arms of Scotland in good preservation, 
with some indifferent verses written under them. 
In a late examination, no date older than 1565 
could any where be observed. At the time of 
the Union, the Scottish regalia were deposited 
with much solemnity in.a room with strong 
grated windows; and the door, which enters 
from a staircase, is also strongly secured, though 
not built up. Whether they still remain is un- 
certain; but, most probably prudential reasons 
have long ago led to their destruction or remo- 
val. They were too dangerous insignia of roy- 
alty, to lie within the reach of the disaffected 
during the rebellions of the preceding century. 
Towards its close, however, a vague report hav- 
ing arisen, that part of the records of the king- 
dom were contained in the same room, a war- 
rant to search it was issued from the office of 
thd secretary of state, addressed to several indi- 
viduals holding high official situations here. No- 
thing was found but an old chest covered with 
dust; and doubts being started by one of the de- 
putation, whether the words of the warrant con- 
tained authority to go farther than simple in- 
spection of the room, the search was abandoned, 
and an opportunity of ascertaining the fact, not 
likely to recur, was lost. 

The history of the castle of Edinburgh, would 
be an abbreviated history of the kingdom. Con- 
tending factions anxiously sought possession of 
it, and its fall was usually followed by that of 
the metropolis. Of old it was a royal residence, 
nore particularly in those unsettled periods, 
when strength constituted the chief security of 
individuals. 

The Abbey of Holyrood, however, at the op- 
poste extremity of the city, was the principal 
abode of the kings of Scotland for several cen- 
turies preceding the union of the crowns; even 
during the rebellion, it was occupied by the last 
descendents of the Stuarts. This abbey was ori- 
gmally founded in 1128, by David I. in comme- 
moration of his escape from danger, while hunt- 
ing in the neighbouring forests, and endowed 
with ample revenues. But we know that he 
dwelt in the castle, and that it was not until the 
time of his successor James V. in the sixteenth 
century, that adjoining buildings rendered it a 
royal palace. Only the walls of the abbey re- 
main: the eastern windoy, which was an ele- 
gant remnant of Gothic architecture, yielded to 
an extraordinory tempest in the year 1795. The 

’ remainder has long been in a state of progres- 
sive decay. James VI. is said to have repaired 
and embellished the church, at the same tine 
providing it mith an organ, a throne for the sove- 
reign, and twelve stalls for the knights of the 
thistle. But the mob, in abhorrence of popery, 
immediately afterwards broke in, and, in the fer- 
vour of their zeal, committed greater devasta- 
tation than was wont to be done by a public 
enemy. Their ravages being repaired at a con- 
siderable interval, a new roof of ponderous flag- 
stones was raised upon the walls, which speedily 
appearéd very insufficient to bear it. The im- 
pending danger was communicated to the Ba- 


rons and Exchequer, but no measures having 
been taken to preyent it, the roof fell in during 
the year 1768, since which time the abbey itself 
has been a total ruin. It was the royal ceme- 
tery of old, and also a place of sepulture for dis- 
tinguished persons. James V. his queen, and 
several of their children and successors, were en- 
tombed here. 





ORIGINAL TALE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


Ir was in January, 1823, that I resided in 
New-York. One afternoon, a little before twi- 
light, I wrapped myself in a tartan plaid, and 
went to walk on the Battery. This I was inthe 
habit of doing, for in every excursion I learnt 
something of human nature. On that occasion, 
however, the Battery was apparently deserted. 
It was a gloomy evening, for the dark clouds 
were ascending in the air, and the waves began 
to roar and look black, as the night came on.— 
I love to contemplate Nature in her wildest mo- 
meuts; and to me there is more music in the 
whistling wind, than the violin or harp can yield. 
I was pleased with the desolate appearance of 
the earth and sea and skies. Ihad not gone 
far, when I perceived a man standing on the 
extremity of the walk. He was clothed in an 
old grey surtout, and his arms were folded on 
his breast. The waves at his feet would dash 
and break and retire, but he did not notice 
them. Other scenes than those around, seemed 
to occupy his mind. I approached within a few 
yards and stopped; there was something in his 
looks and attitude which awed into reverence.— 
On the left cheek was a scar which disfigured 
his face; his forehead was high and command- 
ing; his eyes were black, and his whole counte- 
nance indicated something of haughtiness. I 
spoke to him, however, and he started as from 
slumber, and uttered an exclamation in French. 
What were his thoughts ? Why was he standing 
at the water’s edge? Surely he was meditating 
on that which was dark and lonely! In a mo- 
ment he regained his composure, and made some 
hurried apologies for his abrupt exclamations.— 
He endeavoured to smile, but the muscles of his 
face were not obedient, and the tear that rolled 
down his cheek told him it was in vain. ‘* True 
sorrow cannot wear a smile.’? We entered into 
conversation, and in broken English he told me 
his story. He was born at Bourdeaux, in France, 
and married a young wife, whose name was 
Louise. They were happy in each other’s love; 
but in an evil hour he heard the roll of drums, 
and the music of armed men, and he left his 
home and went with them to the war-camp. It 
was the step of idiocy; but he thought the voice 
of honour called him to the field when his coun- 
try was invaded. His Louise wrote to him, and 
upbraided him gently: he repented, but he had 
passed the Rubicon, and there was no return.— 
His regiment was ordered to a foreign land; and 
on the march it was told him that his wife had 
died, and with her an only child. He endured 
the agony of remorse, but went on and drowned 
t ice of conscience, and the realities of sor- 
row, in the wild hurrah of battle. The thunder 
of cannon, and the tramp of horses, was music 
to his ear. Amid the dust and smoke of conflict, 
he would raise his eyesto the proud eagle of his 
country, and forget for the moment the fair, the 
injured Louise. His bravery was noticed by Na- 
poleon, and he wore the star of the ‘* Legion of 
Honour.’’ He followed the fortunes of his chief; 
and whether fighting in the vallies of ‘fair 
France,”’ or shivering in the cold air of Russia, 
he bore the name of a brave and devoted sol- 
dier. He loved glory, he loved his country, and 
he loved Napoleon; and when the proud career 
of his power was stayed, he shouted * Vive le 
Emperor.’’ In the last charge of the national 














and wrapping himself in a flag of his country 
‘she lay like a warrior taking his ret.’ He 
was discovered the next day by parties sent out 
to collect the wounded, was taken te the hos- 
pital and recovered. His parents were dead; 
the friends of his young days had fallenén bat. 
tle, and France had bowed to an armed world, 
He became an exile, and wandered over the con. 
tinent—the degraded relic of a splendid reyolu. 
tion. He had heard of American feeling—of our 
friendship to strangers-—came over the sea and 
landed in New-York. But here too he exclaim. 
ed, ‘I ama stranger, my blood runs not in the 
veins of any creature!’’ He was silent for a few 
moments, and then observed, “I will go to the 
land where my Louise lives: her white arms 
beckon me to the home of her rest; ** there are 
no tears, no parting there.’’ He turned his bold 
and impious eye on the cold clouds: he did not 
look like an inhabitant of the fair world of which 
he spake; his manner, his look, and his firm set 
muscle, all told me of the storm that raged 
in his bosom. His sorrow was deep rooted and 
incurable: I could not offer consolation, and I 
felt that his maniac grief was contagious. We 
parted, and as I turned away, he said ‘‘ remem- 
ber the wanderer!’’ and I will remember him, 
for our interview was traced in sorrrow and in 
gloom. Ihad proceeded but a short distance, 
when I heard a sound, as if something was 
thrown in the water. Perhaps a rock had fallen 
in from the wall—it might be the heaving in of 
an anchor. I returned home, and tried to forget 
the events of the evening. Four days afterwards, 
sitting around a comfortable fire, and little 
thinking of the miseries of man, I read the fol- 
lowing extract from the Evening Post: ‘* Found 
on Governor’s Island, the body of a French sol- 
dier: there is a scar on the left cheek, and in his 
bosom the star of the ‘ Legion of Honour.’ His 
friends or relations, if such he has, are requested 
to call at No. street, and put him in 
the ground. None came, but charity gave him 
a resting place, and his body feposed in the 
and of strangers. So perished one who might, 
with properly regulated passions, been an honour 
to the country of his adoption, and avoided com- 
mitting the act of a maniac. PIERRE. 





MISCELLANY. 
I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 


To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 








The recent publication of the Chronicles of the 
Cannongate, and the avowal contained in them 
that Sir Walter Scott is the author of it, and also 
of its predecessors from Waverley downwards, 
has excited a greater interest to know more of 
the domestic habits, residence, furniture, &c. of 
the hitherto Great Unknown. To gratify this 
curiosity, we proceed to extract from a late book 
of Travels in England and Scotland, the following 
description of Abbotsford, of which we rejoice to 
learn bis creditors have left him in possession. 

THE antiquarian reputation which the Scottish 
romancer has acquired, created in us a great de- 
sire to visit his chateau of Abbotsford. Whoever 
has read the works of Walter Scott, knows with 
what minuteness he describes the arms, dresses 
and furniture of his countrymen. Beyond all 
doubt he has made a valuable collection of these 
different objects. Moreover, we love to pene- 
trate the home of a man of genius, to visit the 
places which he frequents, and repairs to enjoy 
the inspirations of his muse. 

«Before the principal door of the chateau, 
there is a small garden, in the middle of which 
there is a basin; this basin is ornamented by 
rude figures, of a style of architecture belonging 
to the middle ages. The dining hall is large, 





guards at Waterloo, he fell from a sabre stoke, 


beautiful, and decorated with paintings. We | 
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remarked, among other things, a magnificent en- 
graving of the famous ballad of Chevy Chace— 
Percy and Douglass immolated on the same day; 
two illustrious warriors falling victims to preda- 
tory habits. I admired a fine portrait of Fair- 
fax, the republican general; another of Falstaff, 
with his round paunch; a portrait of Dr. Ruther- 
ford, a maternal uncle of Sir Walter; Shak- 
speare, in comedy, holding a glass in his hand; 
several scenes of the Flemish school; a fine por- 
trait of the Duke of Monmouth, and particularly 
one of Claverhouse, calin and dignified as he 
is described by the author of Old Mortality. 
This picture is so beautiful, that it may explain 
the predilection with which the Viscount of Dun- 
dee has been brought into the scene, by a poet 
who had him so constantly before his eyes: an- 
other portrait, on the opposite wall, excited in 
me an emotion not less vivid. This was the head 
of Mary Stuart; but the bleeding head of Mary 
Stuart, placed in a basin just when it was sepa- 
rated from the body; the enchanting counte- 
nance which always inspires melancholy, made 
me shudder for the olden time. 

«* We entered next the cabinet of the Poet, or 
rather his armory. This is, in fact, a small mu- 
seum of arms. We entered with caution into 
this sanctum sanctorum, which recalled to us, 
that of the laird of Monckbarns. 

‘* Daylight cannot enter here but through the 
gothic glass, painted in various colours. Ona 
large table placed in the middle of the apart- 
ment, there were placed three of the ancient 
shields, or targets, which were a part of the ar- 
mour of the Highlanders. This armour consist- 
ed of a long sword or claymour, hanging on the 
left, anda dagger stuck in the belt on the right, 
to be used in personal encounters, when the 
combatants are so closely engaged that the 
sword has become useless. 

‘* A fusee or a pair of pistols complete this ap- 
paratus of war. Sometimes the mountaineers 
carried a kind of axe; and previously to their 
using the fusees, or when they wanted ammuni- 
tion, they supplied their place by the Lochaber 
axe, a kind of long spike, terminated by a fright- 
ful iron, equally calculated to keep off or to kill 
an adversary. All these instruments of war 
figure in the cabinet of Walter Scott, though but 
one coat of mail, an addition to the Scottish cos- 
tume,which was sometimes adopted by the chiefs. 
Among the fusees, there was one which origi- 
nally belonged to Rob Roy Macgregor. These 
antique arms are placed in the corners of the 
room, and appear at first sight like the ancient 
heroes to whom they belong, waiting for the ma- 
gician to record their mighty deeds, and render 
their names illustrious. 

‘* From the armory, I passed to the library, 
traversing again the rooms which I had already 
visited. Here I confess that if I had not been 
apprehensive of becoming troublesome, I would 
have requested permission to devote at least one 
good hour to the inspection of this collection. 
With what avidity would I have opened those 
volumes, which appeared to be most used! What 
an hour of solitude might have been employed 
amidst these treasures! The shelves of the 
armory were occupied by Danish and German 
books, those of the other by [talian and Spanish. 
L admired, in the department of French litera- 
ture, a fine collection of our fables and memoirs, 
a Montaigne, a Corneille, magnificent editions, 
&c. Lought to have seen Racine, who was not 
there, at least I could not find him. 

‘*From the library, I repaired to the apart- 
ments in the first story, where I remarked seve- 
ral portraits, one of which represented Mrs. 
Lochart, and her sister, with Maida, (Sir Wal- 
ter’s dog.) I saw likewise a portrait of the cele- 
brated critic, Jeffrey—an excellent likeness. 

** & terrace mes me to a square tower 
which forms part of the chateau, and to an 
old iron grate, decorated, which seemed to me 
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immovable, and incrusted in the wall. I inquir- 
ed into the use of it, and learned that it was the 
door of the old goal of Edinburgh, the Tol- 
booth, the same door which replaced that which 
had been destroyed by the mob when they 
sought the life of Porteus; the door which closed 
upon Effie Deans, when the Tolbooth was taken 
down. It was presented by the magistrates of 
the city to Sir Walter Scott. I mounted to the 
top of the tower, from which I enjoyed a fine 
prospect. The music ofa bagpipe was heard in 
thé neighbouring hills; whether its shrill accents 
were softened by distance, or the poetry of the 
place had communicated itself to the instrument, 
I know not, but, for the first time, I was delight- 
ed with it. [imagined that it might be the pipe of 
Roderic of Sky, the old musician of the moun- 
tains, who had found a welcome in the domains 
of Abbotsford.’’ 





Mr. Burke’s “‘ Essays on the Sublime and 
Beautiful,’’ raised him in the world, and in- 
troduced him to the acquaintance of several per- 
sons distinguished by rank or talents. That his 
conversation was eminently interesting, enter- 
taining and instructive, is universally admitted. 
It was very discursive: if the persons with whom 
he conversed had full leisure to listen, and only 
wished for general information, nothing can be 
conceived more delightful: it abounded with 
eloquence, elegance, learning, novelty and plea- 
santry: it was the basket of Pomona, full of 
every choice and every common fruit. But if 
a-person wished for information upon any parti- 
cular point, and his time for listening was limit- 
ed, Mr. Burke’s eloquent rambles were some- 
times very provoking. Sir Philip Francis once 
waited upon him, by appointment, to read over 
to him some papers respecting Mr. Hasting’s 
delinquencies. He called on Mr. Burke, in his 
way to the house of a friend, with whom he 
was engaged to dine. He found him in his gar- 
den, holding a grasshopper: ‘* What a beautiful 
animal is this!’’? said Mr. Burke: ‘ observe its 
structure: its legs, its wings, its eyes.’ ‘* How 
can you,”’ said Sir Philip, ‘‘lose your time in 
admiring such an animal, when you have so ma- 
ny objects of moment to attend to?’ ‘ Yet 
Socrates,’’ said Mr. Burke, ‘‘ according to the 
exhibition of him in Aristophanes, attended to a 
much less animal; he actually measured the 
proportion which its size bore to the space it 
passed over in its skip. I think the skip of a 
grasshopper does not exceed its length: let us 
see.’’ ‘* My dear friend,”’ said Sir Phillip, “‘I am 
in a great hurry; let us walk in, and let me read 
my papers to you.’’ Into the house they walked; 
Sir Philip began to read, and Mr. Burke appear- 
ed to listen. At length, Sir Philip having mis- 
placed a paper, a pause ensued.—‘‘I think,’’ 
said Mr. Burke, ‘‘ that naturalists are now 
agreed, that locusta not cicuda, is the Latin 
word for grasshopper. What is your opinion, 
Sir Philip?”’ «‘ My opinion,’’ answered Sir Philip, 
packing up his papers, and preparing to move 
off, ‘‘ is, that till the grasshopper is out of your 
head, it will be idle to talk to you of the affairs 
of, India.”’ 

It may be added, that when Mr. Burke was 
in conversation, he frequently appears rather to 
speak from the reflections which were working 
in his own mind upon what his friend had said, 
than to give a direct answer to it, or make a 
direct observation upon it. 


MARRIED LIFE, 

Connubial happiness is of too fine a texture to 
be roughly handled. It isa delicate flower which 
indifference will chill, and suspicion blast. It is 
a sensitive plant, which will not even bear the 
touch of unkindnesss, It must be watered with 
showers of tenderest affection, expanded with the 
glow of attention, and guarded by the impregna- 
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kept unsullied by the hand of carelessness, un- 
obscured by selfishness, uncontaminated by ne- 
glect. Thus matured it will bloom with fra- 
grance in every season of life, and sofien the 
pillow of declining years. 





We doubt not our readers will be pleased with 
the following extract from ‘‘ Prose by a Poet,”’ 
written by the accomplished Montgomery.— 
Amongst the myriads of books which issue from 
the press with such astonishing rapidity, this lit- 
tle work seems to have been forgotten, though 
far superior to many that have had a longer ex- 
istence in the public favour. 


PEN, INK AND PAPER. 

THERE was little in my ink-stand, and nothing 
in my head, when I sat down, with a fair sheet 
of Bath-post before me, to write an essay for 
a lady’s portfolio. At first, with a degree of 
self-complacency, which perhaps none but an 
author in favour can feel, I contemplated the 
blank under my eye, which was about to be en- 
livened by my wit, or enriched with my elo- 
quence. AsI mended my pen to begin, thought 
I,—the wisest man on earth could not anticipate 
what I shall do here, nor the shrewdest guess 
the subject which will speedily adorn these pages, 
for I myself am not in the secret, nor do I know 
what [ am going to write. This reflection start- 
led me, and, ‘* What will it be??? came with such 
importunity into my mind, that F could not help 
replying, ‘* What indeed!’? There was silence 
among my thoughts, a dead silence; and though 
I called them,—called them repeatedly and ear- 
nestly, as if I were a drowning man, to come to 
my assistance, not one would move or speak. I 
looked with consternation around, but saw no- 
thing except pen, ink and paper;—nay, do what 
I would, I could make no more of them; pen, ink 
and paper they were and remained. Every mo- 
ment increased my perplexity, for whatever 
might be their good will, or their occult capabi- 
lities, they could do nothing for me of them- 
selves; the pen could not go to the ink, the’ ink 
could not come to the paper, the paper could 
not pour forth ideas and array itself with words, 
as the earth in spring throws out verdure and 
flowers from its bosom, spontaneously spreading 
beauty and fertility where all had been waste 
and barren before. Alas! my immaculate sheet 
lay in view, like an untrodden wilderness of snow, 
which I must cross, without a bush, or a knoll, 
or a single inequality on the surface, to guide 
my course, or awaken one pleasing association 
amidst the dreary monotony of scene. And tru- 
ly if it had been what it so chillingly resembled 
—the very sight of it freezing my blood—I felt 
just then, as though I would rather have been 
‘** the man perishing amidst the snow,’’ in immor- 
tality of verse, than the living being that I was, 
by a comfortable fireside, with no perils to fear 
beyond such asI might encounter at a malho- 
gany writing-desk, in traversing with my finger- 
ends a few sheets of cream-coloured paper. To 
consummate my misery, I recollected that one 
of my fair frienid’s correspondents being in a si- 
milar dilemma, though not, as in my case, from 
the folly of self-confidence, had the felicity: to 
fall asleep, and dream so entertainingly, that I 
only wondered how he could find in his heart to 
awake, unless it was for the pleasure of telling 
his dream. But though fervently invoked, Apollo 
in no shape, and least of all in the shape of Mor- 
pheus, would come to my relief; nor could f 
dream of sleeping in such distress, for if I had 
slept, whatever were my visions, pen, ink and 
paper would haunt me through them, and I knew 
that when I awoke I should find nothing before 
me but pen, ink and paper still. 

Again, with a feeling too forlorn to be remem- 
bered without a relapse of it, I took up my pens; 





ble barrier of unshaken confidence. It must be 


the ink had already dried in it, though not a line 
‘me 
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had been written except that shortest and sweet- 
est and easiest of all, as every body knows,— 
“* Dear Madam!’’ I cast my eye down the first 
page of the paper, and if it had been an indict- 
ment for petty larceny, I could scarcely have 
faced it with more horror;—it was as white, and 
ag smooth, and as empty as ever! I turned to 
the ink-stand, and looked into it, like Esop’s 
crow into the pitcher with a drop of water at the 
bottom, which the sagacious bird, (it could not 
be the same crow that let the cheese fall out of 
his beak into the fox’s mouth,) raised to the 
brim by dropping pebble after pebble into it.— 
But my difficulty was not to bring the ink out of 
the stand, but the meaning out of the ink. ‘* Ah!”? 
quoth I, gently shaking it, ‘‘ here lies the quint- 
essence of all science, all art, all invention, all 
expression. This drop of ink could speak all lan- 
guages, discover all secrets, communicate all 
feelings, display all knowledge, detect all sophis- 
try. There is not a thought which the heart of 
man can conceive, or a word which the human 
lips can utter, but it is here,—absolutely in my 
hand, before my eyes; yet I am so blind, so stu- 
pid, that I can discern nothing but a decoction 
of nut-galls and copperas. O that I had a talis- 
man, which would enable me to call up from 
this dark pool all the ‘ legions, angel-forms,’ who 
lie ‘ entranced’ within it 
¢ Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Valiambrosa.’ 


**@ that I had a chemical test, whereby I 
might analyze this little fluid, and learn,—not 
what it is made of, but what might be made of 
it! Iam too dull at present to fish up a single 
idea from the bottom: yet if ten thousand peo- 
ple were to sit down to the experiment, each one 
would produce something different from every 
other: and were they all to record their lucubra- 
tions in this ink, with this pen, on this paper, 
their themes, their thoughts, their diction, would 
appear as diverse as their faces, their voices, and 
their hand-writing.’’ 

Fanciful as this soliloquy may seem to my 
readers, to me it was a golden’ key, which of its 
own accord unlocked a casket of curious specu- 
lations, so dazzling, attractive and numberless, 
that I knew not where to begin, or which to se- 
lect. It was evident, however, on the first glance 
at this treasure, that I might fill my paper with 
a descriptive catalogue of only a few of the gems, 
while the mine whence they came would be as 
exhaustless as the collective imaginations of all 
minds that ever have been, are, or will be in this 
world of everlasting vicissitude. Accordingly, 
in brisker spirits, I snatched up the pen once 
more, though it trembled like a living thing be- 
tween my fingers, so impatient did I feel to fix 
down with it one of those fleeting visionaries 
which a breath or motion might startle away, 
and for ever dissolve the enchantment. And 
thus I began with the first that I could touch. 

If I were little Jackey Jessamy, ten years old 
last Candlemas, with a flaxen poll, rosy cheeks, 
and frilled shirt-neck ;—and if, having mastered 
pot-hooks and strokes, I had made my way into 
joined hand,—with this pen, from this ink, on 
this paper, I should be inditing, ‘‘ Fortune favours 
the brave,’’—‘* Custom is second nature,’’>— 
** Be wise betimes; shun darling crimes,’’ with 
other saws and maxims equally elegant and edi- 


warning that thesé should not be blunted by too 
much study; for reading wears the eyes, writing 
soils the fingers, and arithmetic wrinkles the 
forehead before its time:—but I would recom- 
mend the utmost care of his person, the free in- 
dulgence of his gingerbread appetite, and the 
most conscientious neglect of his morals. Ah! 
then, a hundred to one but this very letter would 
be the death-warrant to the poor lad’s best in- 
terest; which, being duly executed by the obse- 
quious pedagogue, would cause him to leave 
school with as little head a8 the fondest parent 
could desire to see on his heir apparent’s shoul- 
ders, to maintain the family imbecility, and trans- 
mit it unimpaired to posterity. 

Were I an enamoured youth, dying of three 
days’ banishment from the fair one, in the light 
of whose eyes alone I could iive; from this black 
magazine I should draw flames, and darts, and 
all the artillery of love to assail her; with this 
pen I should inscribe this paper with figures and 
fantasies so mumberless and heterogeneous, that 
it might seem a scroll of ‘* hieroglyphics, older 
than the Nile,’’ utterly undecypherable by any 
except the initiated nymph, But were I the dam- 
sel herself, and as simple as the woodlark that 
warbles on the ground, while the bird-lime along 
the snare is already falling upon its wings, though 
I had never seen any thing of the sort before, it 
may be presumed, that the kindly instinct of na- 
ture alone would teach me to interpret every ca- 
balistic character; and, in replying to his address, 
my heart, by sympathy with his, would draw 
from the same fountain,—this identical inkstand, 
—hopes and fears, anxieties and blandishments, 
to cheer, distress, perplex and delight him to his 
wits end. 

A fit of higher frenzy seized me here. ‘Away 
with juvenility and feminility!’? I exclaimed. 
‘© Hark!—I hear trumpets,—I see armies,—they 
are rushing to battle,—and I am at the head,— 
at the head of the British;—I am Wellington,— 
Wellington at Waterloo,—Wellington against 
Bonaparte! The combat thickens; the enemy 
pours upon us faster and fiercer, and heavier at 
every charge; we stand, but we stand to fall on 
every side,—and yet we stand: we grow smaller 
and denser, but more invincible still. While the 
balance of victory trembles so uncertainly, that 
a laurel-leaf from the head of either commander 
might turn the scale,—I see the happy moment 
on which depends the fate of ages,—I seize it; I 
dart my own spirit at once through the breast of 
every Briton;—there is but one man in the field, 
and every soldier is a limb of him;—there is but 
one soul, it is Wellington’s. We roll upon the 
foe, exhausted with countless and fruitless as- 
saults;—he yields, and Bonaparte, his arms and 
his empire, are no more. I sit down at the drum 
head to write despatches. This pen, with this 
ink, retraces the conflict; the field of Waterloo, 
with Europe for the prize, is fought and won 
again on this paper; this sheet becomes the 
proudest record of human history.’’ 

‘** What a dream of delirium is this! Ambition 
begone. I am myself again: but in an instant 
my soul undergoes a new transmigration. - Who 
am I now?—A man of honour, with nothing of 
Wellington about me except the sword at my 
side. I have a friend; I have only one in the 
world; and he is principally my friend to protect 
me against my greatest enemy;—that greatest 





fying,—which no time, no circumstance could 
ever blot out from the tablet of memory; though 
for the time present, so far from improving either 
my morals or my handwriting by the exercise, I 
might be playing truant in my head, and whip- 
ping a top, or striking a ball with all my heart. 
But if I were Jackey’s mamma, and through 
means of this same apparatus were correspond- 
ing with his schoolmaster, on the best method of 
spoiling the dear boy, there is no doubt but that, 
with due maternal tenderness, I would expatiate 
upon his naturally quick parts, and give special 


se 


enemy is myself. Of course there is war be- 
tween us every day in one form or another, and 
Iam never victorious but when he has beaten 
me into mastership of myself. He meets me at 
day-break, reeking from tke gaming-table, where 
I have lost my money and my senses, and am 
rushing forth I, know not whither, and I know 
not for what; but there is a strange misgiving 
about me, as if a fiend dragged me by the hair 
of the head to a nameless solitude, which has 
often haunted my imagination,—there to com- 





mit ‘a deed without a name!’ My friend arrests 
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me, insults me; that is, he stops me and speaks 
kindly to me; I resent his impertinence, and re- 
pulse him in fury. He still keeps his temper— 
that is intolerable; he tries to soothe, but that 
inflames me to madness of revenge. I burst 
away from him; the foul fiend carries me off in 
another direction,—for though a fatality of self. 
destruction lay upon me before, yet now my hon- 
our requires that I should first shoot my friend 
through the body. I cannot die in peace, unless 
I despatch him to meet me as an accuser at the 
bar of eternal justice, when I appear there with 
his blood and my own upon my head. I reach 
my miserable home; I take this pen, this ink, 
this paper, prepare a challenge, and send it offi— 
hold:—I must not go a step further in such a 
career; I will not be a man of honour another 
moment.’’ 

Pen, ink and paper are still before me, as at 
first; and neither copies at school, a letter full of 
maternal solicitude, billet-douxs, despatches, nor 
challenges have been produced. I look again at 
the ink, in which the elements of all knowledge 
are blended indistinguishably, and I think, “ If 
I were a poet!’? Why nothing in the world is 
easier than to think oneself a poet,—and next to 
it, nothing more common than to be thought so 
by others!—Aye, but to be a poet!—why, to be 
sure, that is quite a different thing. Well, but 
if I were a poet, how could I illumine these blank 
leaves, and adorn them with imagery more im- 
perishable than the sculptures of Greece? If, 
for example! I were Scott?—Impossible! Camp- 
bell?—next to impossible! Byron?—more than 
impossible! Make what you,will of the phrase, 
it is not a thousandth part so absurd as the 
thought. Well then, if I were Southey?—No. 
Wordsworth?—No. Bloomfield?—No. Moore? 
—No. I wasso disheartened by these negatives, 
that I durst not hazard another if; but it was 
my good fortune to fall immediately into a brown 
study, when, to my astonishment ‘and delight, 
the afore-named personages, ome by one, came 
into the room, and sitting down on the very chair 
which I had occupied,—how I happened to va- 
cate my seat I know not, any more than by what 
spell I was replaced in it, at the end of two hours, 
—each in his turn made use of my pen, ink and 
paper. Oh! if I could copy what they wrote,— 
what only one of them wrote,—I shouid make 
these pages the most acceptable that were ever 
presented by me to the public; but I could not 
have passed them for my own, without hazard- 
ing the fate of the Jackdaw who borrowed the 
peacock’s feathers. Nor will 1 plume myself at 
their expense in another way, by foisting impo- 
tent imitations upon my good-natured readers, 
to gain spurious credit, under the sanction of 
great names, 


The door was first opened without ceremony ' 


by a hearty-looking, middle-aged country gen- 
tleman, who came in as if he were just arrived 
at his own home after a day of grouse-shooting 
on the moors, with a smile of indescribable good 
humour on his countenance, through which some 
gay apparition of thought seemed breaking, like 
the moon out ofa cloud:—he sat down, took up 
the pen, dipt it in the ink, and presently cover- 
ed the paper with an eight-syllable lay of the 
easiest verse in the world, that ambled and can- 
tered in all the paces of a Highland pegasus, 
through an episode concerning barons and 
knights, and ladies and lakes, and fields and tour- 
naments, and feasts and songs, and forests and 
mountains, and minstrels,—so unlike any thing 
that any body else ever wrote, and so like all 
that he himself had written, that I could not mis- 
take the author. No sooner, however, had he 
risen up, than the whole, which I read as he pen- 
ned, and which he penned as fast as I could read, 
—vanished from the paper and from my mind, 
leaving both as blank as before. : 

I worried my nether lip with chagrin, keeping 








my eyes disconsolately fixed on the paper, which | 
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lay just as I had folded it when I first meditated] got to name before, vanished in a moment; but 
an extemporaneous essay, without having ever|whether he went through the door, the window, 
chosen a subject, as if inspiration would come |or the ceiling, I could not distinguish. My new 
from the planets or elsewhere in the moment I|visiter had an eagle’s face with an eagle’s eye 
was ready to receive it. Such an interposition|in it; and if he had not the wing of the royal 
would have been miraculous enough; but I now|bird, he gave its swiftness to my pen, for in less 
witnessed a greater miracle—for letters, sylla-|time than I have been eking out these few lines 
bles, words, sentences, paragraphs, pages, (the|to commemorate his achievment, he had filled in 
leaves turning over of themselves) overran the|a very small crowded hand, the four pages of my 
sheet of paper, as if an invisible hand were in-| paper, (from which C’s. verses had erased them- 
scribing them. This indeed must have been the|selves, and was looking round for another sheet, 
case, for when I recovered sufficient presence of| but not seeing one at hand, he put on his hat, 
mind to attend particularly to the process, I ob-|and went out with the expedition of Apollo’s 
served the pen as diligently doing its duty be-}own courier, who had to compass heaven 
tween the inkstand and the paper, as if it were}and earth in four-and-twenty hours. His tale 
itself ‘* instinct with spirit,’? and delivering a so-] was only just begun, and the theme was the 
liloquy on its own little stage. I then began|strangest that poetry ever made palatable to 
eagerly to read the manuscript, and was so for-| good taste, being compounded of all monstrous, 
tunate as to overtake the pen just when it had|all discordant things, in art and nature, histo- 


completed the last line, and fell as if hastily 


ry, tradition, and fable; yet, like his own pa- 


thrown aside by one who had been using it.—}lace of fire and water, in the Hindoo heaven, 


Looking up, and towards the door, I imagined 


,{revolting elements were so magically blended 


(but I was not quite sure, except at the very|and reconciled, that his work, so far as it had 
moment,) that I caught the disappearing face of| proceeded, had all the life, and symmetry, and 
my former visitor, turned over his shoulder, with|truth, that distinguish the legitimate offspring of 


in one of the most abstracted ‘moods of my 
own mind.’? He had something wrapped up in 
a silk handkerchief, which he set down on the 
table, and opened as carefully as if the article 
within was made of spun glass. It was a nest 
of young nightingales, not which he had taken 
in the wood, but which he had ransomed out of 
the clutches of some rascally school-boys, who 
were glad to sell their ill-gotten prize for pence 
to buy marbles, which they knew better how to 
handle than unfledged birds. Having thus de- 
veloped his treasure, instead of taking up the 
pen, he took up the nest in his left hand, made 
an admiration stop with his right; then, after a 
silence that spoke unutterable things, he began 
in low but gradually loud and louder numbers to 
chaunt, (in English translations,) the songs 
which these young minstrels might be singing in 
the woods that day twelve months, in memory 
of their escape from captivity though his inter- 
ference. I snatched up the pen myself, but in 
vain attemped to mark down the words from his 
lips; the ink would not flow, nor the paper re- 
ceive an impression. 


W. had run through half a dozen of, his 
an arch significance of expression, which made | genius. 
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it at once ‘* another and the same,’’ and left me 
bewildered with transport at having discovered 
the greatest secret of the age, yet grievously 
tempted to doubt whether I had made any dis- 
covery at all. Of one thing, however, 1 am posi- 
tive to this hour, that as the sun shone from the 

assage into the room, when the door was clos- 
ing, I saw the shadow of Sir Walter Scott fol- 
lowing the person who went out. Whether that 
“magni nominus umbra’’ had been the unseen 
scribe at my table, I pretend not to determine, 
for when I recurred to the paper the writing was 
obliterated, and I ‘recollect nothing of what in 
the perusal had made me feel as though I were 
beside myself, except that it was in prose, and 
from infallible internal evidence, a fragment of 
some unpublished,—most probably some hither- 
to. uninvented,—tale by ‘‘ the Author of Waver- 
ly;’’—it had neither beginning nor end, except 
the end of one polysyllablic word with which it 
began, and the beginning of another with which 
it ended; yet was all between so intensely inte- 


I was left in such amazement by the legerde- 
mairyof the last performer on my pen, ink andj from me, when a being of almost superhuman 
pap@t, that the next had gone through his exer-|appearance made a third in our company. He 
cise before I wa$ aware of his presence, and I| might have issued from the world of spirits, for 

uletly away,| before either of us were aware he stood glaring 

eld. He had|upon us. W. perceiving him, instantly flewaway 
transcribed in a feeble character a few stanzas,| with his birds; and left me alone with the mys- 
previously meditated on the spot where the|terious apparition. 
spectacle which he described had thrown him|pen—It became a magician’s wand m his grasp; 
into a trance of rhyme,—an old blind woman, at|he toyhed the ink-stand—it expanded into a 
her cottage door, nursing a grand-daughter, in| cauldron like that of the witches in Macbeth, 
It was an every-day scene, they|and there was a dance of ‘black spirits and 

were every-day persons, and every-day senti-| white, blue spirits and grey,’? about it, using 
ments; yet over the whole had the light of song] their ineffable incantations with such effect, that 
shed such loveliness and lustre, that though the} the walls of the house fell into nothing before 
charm of the picture was its reality, the picture|them, and my Lord suddenly unfolding the pa- 
charmed more than even the reality might have} per, which had already undergone so many me- 


only just recognized, as he stol 
the meek profile of Robert Bloo 


I had not time to re- 


resting, that no context was wanting to render|ternity, of diminutive stature, but with the 
the page under the eye the only page for which | airiness and vivacity of a bird, darting in at the 


the reader cared. 


How long I stood -musing on what I had thus 


door, lighted on the chair, and rapidly cross- 
lined and speckled my paper with the words 


seen both of the visible and invisible world of}and melody of 2 song, composed and set to 


letters I cannot tell, but when I looked again a 





t|music by himself; which he immediately war- 


my chair, it was occupied by a slender figure,|bled forth with the sweetness of a red-breast, at 


with a Scottish physiognomy, the features o 


f} the fall of the leaf. It was simple and passion- 


which were indifierent when at rest, but whenjate, tender and indignant, at the same time. 
“the phenix spirit burned within,’’ these also|The burthen of course was the beauty and the 
took fire, and grew as brilliant and changeable| wrongs of a female, but whether she was his 
as flames ‘‘ turning every way,’’ while the poet] mistress or his country, I could not precisely 
gave utterence to his conceptions. He was in|determine; if it was Ireland of whom he sung, 
no hurry, however, for this display; and to do/his patrictism had the fervour of love; if it was 


him justice, he pored so long over his task 


,| Delia, his love had the impetuosity of patriot- 


writing very slowly, halting sometimes on thejism. Would that he had always written as 
down-stroke of a letter, and so frequently retrac-| worthily or as ambiguously; the name of the 
ing, interlining, and blotting out, that, having|bard, then, would never have been degraded 
lost all patience, I was ready to push him from|under that of Little, much less under that of 
the seat, when he suddenly rose; his eye kindled | Moore ! 

into rapture; and, from a completely disfigured] A grave personage had already stepped up to 
and illegible sheet,—in tones that yet ringin my|the chair, which was vacant. His countenance 
ear, like music remembered from infancy,—he| was signally indented with thought; every line, 
recited about twenty lyric lines; a spell in which] every look was full of meaning, or rather myste- 
he had bound up so much harmony, splendour] ry; if was meaning indeed, but what meaning 
and pathos of language, imagination and feeling, | nobody except himself could tell till he spoke or 
that I could have listened to the repetition of| wrote, and then not more than half of his hear- 
the strain a thousand ‘and a thousand times over,|erg or readers would have capacity enough to 
from morning to evening on a midsummer day,—| comprehend half of it. I knew him ata glance, 
and afterwards realized all the romance of the}and hailed him as one, who has deserved more, 
song in the fairy-land of a Midsummer Night’s|and suffered more, than any of his cotempora- 


Dream. 


ties; but to whom posterity will undoubtedly do 


Yet had he scarcely read them once, when}justice, though in no age can the poet, onmity 
Southey, who had been walking to and fro inj of intellect and imagination, be a favourite wit 

the passage, till he could hold out no longer,|the vulgar, the indolent, or the cynical. Need 
burst into the room, and Camipbell, whom I for-|I say, that it was Wordsworth, who now entered 





nightingale cadences, and might have sung till 
next morning without hazard of interruption 


It was Byron—he seized the 


tamorphoses, it stretched itself into a landscape, 


But this enchantment, as well as the rest,| under the gloom of night, with a wan ray of the 


melted away like the rainbow from my paper,|moon in the last quarter gleaming along it. In- 
while I gazed upon it. 


gret the loss, for another of the tuneful fra-|1, in a corner of Lard’s hall, 


stantly we found ourselves, the mighty lord and 


———"‘* Where the moon-beam shone 
Through the dim lattice on the floor of stone, 
And the high fretted roof, and saints, that there 
On Gothic windows knelt in pictured prayer.”’ 


Then in the lights and shadows of eternity, 
passed before us the vision that Lara saw, and 
at which he, who never blenched in a human 
presence, nor shrunk from any thing that steel 
could penetrate, fell down in a swoon, 

Cold as the marble where his length was laid, 

Pale as the beam that on his features play d.” 

“* Describe it, describe it!’ cry a thousand 
eager treble voices.—My lord himself alone 
could do that, and since he has not done it, for 
the best of possible reasons, that a secret un- 
told is worth a million revealed, I shall not ven- 
ture to breathe upon the subject, and disturb a 
charm that will otherwise last till the dissolu- 
tion of nature. 

A loud but hesitating succession of raps at 
the door, dissipated the whole phantasmagoria. 
A poet, who shall be nameless, came in; I look- 
ed up, and recollected myself! Starting from 
the abyss of brown study, I found that I was 
still seated at my desk, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Nothing indeed had happened, except 
that while I seemed to be holding sublime inter- 
communion with the oracles of the age, I had 
been indefatigably employing pen, ink, and pa- 
per, to write what the reader of these pages 
hath already seen, to the end of the former pa- 
ragraph. Though I felt some regret on being 
restored to my own dull senses again, that re- 
gret was abundantly alleviated by peretiving 
my task so nearly accomplished—not the first 
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sheet only, but a second and a third being al- 


ready laid waste with the foregoing reveries,| a 
though I had not half exhausted the first ideas 


that owed fast and thick upon me, the instant 
[ imagined what might be.done by others with 
the writing materials before me, when I could 
do nothing with them myself. But I must draw 
to a conclusion; my paper is full, my ink~stand 
empty, my pen worn out. My readers, should I 
be fortunate enough to have any who will ac- 
company me thus far in these lucubrations, may 
follow at their leisure the vein of rich ore that I 
haye opened, and discover hidden treasures of 
infinitely greater value than these; while they 
conjecture what critics, politicians, philosophers, 
divines, &c. &c. might have made of these very 
tools of authorship, which I have handled with 
no great skill in showing how children, parents, 
lovers, warriors, men of honour, and poets, 
might have used them. It is not improbable, af- 
ter all, that every body, into whose hands my 
‘spen, ink, and paper,’’? may fall, will suggest 
some way in which I might have more delight- 
fully and profitably disposed of them. Be it so; 
but to prove it, let all the fault-finders sit down 
immediately, and excel me as far as they can, 
which I sincerely wish may, be as much as they 
please. . Then, if this reverie shall have roused 
each to produce something better than itself, it 
will be acknowledged that I might have been 
worse employed than in teeording such crudi- 


tres. 





RELICS OF RICHARD III. 
The Oak bedstead. which: Richard took with 





tha, however, not satisfied with the destruction 
s | of his brother and nephew, sought the life of Ma- 
hon, the son of the latter, then a child. The 
princess, shocked at this new instance of cruel- 
ty, and repenting in the share she had in the 
death of her husband, fied from the tyrant’s 
court, with Elfinore, her infant daughter, and 
concealed herself in a solitary part of the coun- 





TERMS-$2 560 PER ANNUM-IN ADVANCE. 


try. The industry of the Druid soon discovers 
her retreat. He promises not to betray her to 





, ition s vould bec his in- 
PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 2, 1828. Gobtha, on condition she would become his in 


strument in giving responses from an oracle.— 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To secure the safety of her child, she consents, 
and is consecrated as the priestess of Beal. Fif- 


We are obliged to apologize to those who have | teen years are supposed to have elapsed when the 
contributed for the Premiums, for not announc- tragedy commences. Cobtha and the Druid are 
: : .. jalarmed by receiving intelligence that prince 
ing the successful pieces, as the judges appoint- 
ed have been so much occupied with their own 
engagements, as not to be able yet to decide on|killed, is conveyed to the court of Labro, the 
their merits: indeed, when it is known that one Pypremaeg age 2 of cay aap and Pie ond The 
of them h . : .|to assert his claim to the throne of Ireland. The 
. se rem engaged a 8! Druid suggests to Cobtha, to cause it to be re- 
gedy, and at this moment is revising it previous 
to its second representation, little apology is ne- 


Mahon, tke son of the priestess, and rightful 
heir to the crown, whom they supposed had been 





ported, that the claimant of his throne is an im- 
postor, and in order to secure popular credit, to 
consult the oracle. With a magnificent train 


A song from an esteemed correspondent, for| Cobtha goes to question the oracle; but the 
the new year, came to hand after our paper Was priestess, learning by means of her daughter’s 
made up, and partly worked off. 

We think a little more attention to polishing 
his pieces, requisite in a correspondent who has 
furnished us with a third poetical essay, and are| Proper person to lead the army that should be 
sorry to say it is a kin to the first; but if- our sent to Munster to crush the conspiracy that was 
friends will look over the correspondence of forming, and destroy the prince. The Druid hav- 


lover, a young chief of Munster, the truth of the 
report, disappoints the views of that tyrant, by 
affirming that the individual in question is the 
true Mahon, and names the Druid as the most 


ing advanced towards the borders of Munster 


him, when he went to the famous battle of Bos-| Pope and other earlier poets, they will find 


worth, is now: in possession of Mr. Babington, 
at Rothley Temple. It is very ponderous; and 
without being suspected, it was filled with pieces 


they sometimes spent years before a line was 
fixed and unalterable. 


of gold. One hundred and twenty years after- We are highly pleased in receiving a poem by 
wards, a servant at the inn sweeping under it,|® Druid; and as gratitude is defined by a late 


with his army, forms a stratagem for seizing the 
person of the prince, and putting an end to the 
war, without the hazard of a battle. 
patches Partholan, with some soldiers disguised 
as peasants, to effect this object. 





struck the bottom, and some gold coin fell out. 
She mentioned the circumstance to her mistress, 
and some thousand pieces were found in the bot- 
tom, head, and hollow pillars. 

The mistress, in consequence, became rich; 
and two of her servants murdered her in the 
night and carried off the gold; but they were 
pursued, and executed. The stone coffin in 
which Richard was buried, was taken up about 
a century ago, and converted into a horse-trough, 
at the White Horse Inn, and its broken relics 
were preserved by Mr. Philips, a bookseller, at 
Leicester, till they were destroyed by accidental 
fire, in 1795. 





When every thing concurs, and in Greece 
every thing did concur, to augment the power 
of imagination, a nation wakes at once from the 
sleep of ages. It would seem as if some Miner- 
va, some present divinity, inhabited her own 
temple in Athens, and by flashing light and 
working miracles had conferred on a single peo- 
ple. and almost on a single age of that people, 
powers that are denied to other men in other 
times.—The admiration of+posterity is excited 
and overstrained by an effulgence of glory, as 
much beyond our comprehension as our emula- 
tion. The Greeks seem to us a race of giants, 
Titans, the rivals, yet the favourites of their gods. 
We think their apprehension was quicker, their 
native taste more refined, their prose poetry, 
their poetry music, their music enchantment. 
We imagine they had more expression in their 
faces, more grace in their movements, more 
sweetness in their tones of conversation than the 
moderns. Their fabulous deities are supposed 
to have left their heaven to breathe the fra- 
gtance of their groves, and to enjoy the beauty 
of their landscapes. The monuments of heroés 
must have excited to heroism; and the foun- 
tains, which the muses had chosen for their pu- 
rity, ‘mparted inspiration.—Fisher Ames, 





writer to be a lively sense of future favours, we 
hope not to be deficient in that estimable virtue. | betrothed. 


That our Souvenir should be honoured with the 


approbation of a clergyman of Canada, is not a|soner the Druid, who afterwards in despair kills 
little gratifying, and we hope to merit the favour himself. Mahon hastens with his victorious 
of our friends by renewed exertions to improve- troops to attack the Usurper in his capital.— 





which its merits deserved. 


and heir to the throne. 
facilitated by means of the prince’s wife, who 


lent her aid in revenge for her husband’s sup-|To dwell in this lone grove; and in that vault, 
posed infidelity, which she Was'made to believe, 


by the Druid, who was enamoured of her. Cob- 


Cobtha, usurps 


securing Mahon the prince, but succeed in cat- 
rying off Moriat, the princess of Munster, his 

Mahon hastens with his army to her 
deliverance, attacks the Druid’s entrenchments, 
carries them, rescues the princess and takes pri- 


When he finds that the priestess his mother, had 
avenged his cause by penetrating into the cham- 


On Friday evening next, will be presented a ber ‘4 es eae the tyrant with her 
second time, with the whole strength of the com- a. nn ae veonne Sebamen n nae plone 
pany, the new Tragedy of the Usurper, from 
the pen of Dr. M‘Henry, of this city; who has|ing Mahon and Moriat, king and queen of Ire- 
established a distinguished reputation in the lite-|!and. __ ce : 
rary circles, by several historical novels which The Usurper is written in an easy, flowing, and 
isean: Sasi sadihidhied on beth ebdenof che Athans familiar style, not dissimilar to the neatness and 
tic, and by his poem entitled the ‘ Blessings of 
Friendship,’’ several editions of whieh have 
been called for. 


between the mother and son, and the piece con- 
cludes with the chiefs and warriors acknowledg- 


simplicity which characterizes the dramatic pro- 
ductions of the last century. It is divested of the 
exaggeration of passion and decorative pomp of 


On the evening of our last pub- expression so common in the dramas of the pre- 
lication, the tragedy was performed for the first |°°"* day. The suthor has endesvoured to pre- 
’ sent nature as it is, not to distort it. 
time before a thronged house, who rapturously 
called for a repetition of it; but, owing ta some hi te ‘ 
of the performers bemg rather deficient in their gedy, nes die ayer digas 
“ete : indebted to the politeness of the author. 

parts, that justice was not done to the piece ; 

> :teunt, ae and Act 2d—Scene 2d—1 grove of ouks, in the back 
Aare , hich i : I r its 
sansoat complaint will bo ebsorved in: its bent part of whichis a rocky cuvern, with an altar nea 
representation. 

The following account of the plot may not be 
uninteresting to our readers. 
the throne of Ireland, murders his brother, the _ yee vs f a oe a f 
reigning monarch. An unprincipled Druid whom paar ny ory Cen tay Seerenem, 
he had taken into his confidence, at the same And fixed thee a divinity " Heaven, 
time, kills Corran the son of the deceased king, }Obs look benignly on a penitent ! 

This bloody act was|One, who to serve thee, thou ail-seeing sun, 


We shall end with a short extract from the tra- 


entrance. The Priestess advances out of the cavern. 
The sun is shining above her, which she addresses. 
Priestess (Solus.) Light of the world ! 


Has fled the dazzling of society, 


A temple sacred to thy mysteries, 
Whose walls of everlasting rock exclude 
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The prying eyes of the rude vulgar world, 

And guard thy rites from foul profanity. 

Here come uneasy hearts and restless minds, 

To learn their fates, with offerings that enrich 

The Druid chief who mocks thee, and thy priestess, 
Whom here despised, he keeps to do his will, 

And give responses that may suit his purpose. 

But let him take the trash, for wealth I care not; 
By penance and devotion, I would seek 

Heaven’s pardon for my crimes, as my best riches: 
And lect him dictate answers, | may speak them ; 
If there be fault in this, it rests on him, 

The terror of whose vengeful power constrains me 
Yo purchase safety by a calm submission. 

But oh! thou bright, all-piercing eye of th’ world, 
Thou see’st my heart, and know’st I hate his guilt, 
Which isso foul that men can scarce endure it; 
And yet that guilt so largely have I'shared, 
ThatLam miserable with thoughts of it. 

Assist me, patience! to endure a tyrant, 

To whose caprices 1 must bend my will, 

From whom I must conceal the hate I bear him. 
Ah! my heart’s grief! even it must conceal, &c. 





CHRISTMAS CEREMONIES. 


«England was merry England when 

Qid Christmas brought his sports again, 

*Pwas Christmas broach’d the mightiest ale; 

*Pwas Christmas told the merriest tale; 

A Christmas gambol oe co Ad 2 

P ’s heart through halt the year. 
A poor man 5 ott, 
in default of recent news, it may be interes;ing 

to the reader to trace the origin of customs, 
where the primary motive has ceased to operate. 
The practice of decorating churches and apart- 
ments with evergreens at Christmas, is supposed 
by many to allude to the people’s strewing 
branches in the way of the Saviour when he en- 
tered Jerusalem; by others, to the taste of the 
monastics, in the early periods of the church, 
who hung their altars with ivy and laurel, em- 
blems of devotion and triumph, to enhance the 
grandeur and solemnity of their rites. 

But the practice of ornamenting places of wor- 
ship with evergreens, springs from an earlier 
date. The Druids decked their houses and places 
of worship with evergreens, in December, that 
the Sylvan spirits might repair to them and re- 
main unhurt by the frosts and storms of the chil- 
ling season, On the accession of christianity, 
councils of the church forbade Christians to de- 
corate their houses with Bay or Holly, but after- 
wards permitted it, in order to accommodate its 
ceremonies to the old mythology in such things 
as were not fundamental. An ancient writer 
Says, that ** Trimming of the Temples with hang- 
ynges of flowers, boughes, and garlondes, was 
taken of the heathen people whiche decked their 
idoles and houses with suche arraye.” 

In the earliest ages the Misletoe was held pre- 
eminent for such uses over every other plant or 
tree. The Druids venerated it for its mystical 
origin.—Growing as it does upon Oak without 
resembling it, they deemed it a miraculous pro- 
duction, and believed it possessed of charms and 
defences against evil. It was cut by them from 
the tree with great ceremony. The Prince of 
the Druids ascended the Oak, cut the Misletoe 
with a gollen sickle in the presence of all the 
people, and then presented it to the other Druids, 
who received it with great reverence, and dis- 
tributed it as a sacred talisman and blessing for 
the new vear. It was, however, at length ban- 
ished from churches, because it was held sacred 
by the heathen, and might therefore mislead 
christian worshippers to a profane respect for it, 
or to beligye as the Druidical rights had taught 
them, “that it had the power of proclaiming 
pardon and freedom to allwickede people to- 
Wwardes the four quarters of heavene.” 
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The mince pie, and the Christmas pie, those 
‘favorite peculiars,” of the Christmas festival, 
had also their appropriate derivation. The for- 
mer being a ‘compound of the choicest produc- 
tions of the East, represents the offerings made 
by the wise men, who came from afar to worship, 
bringing spices. The coffin shape of the true 
old English Christmas pie “in imitation of the 
manger,” wherein the infant Jesus was laid. 
‘*This pastry is a learned composition, being a 
mixture of neats tongue, chickens, eggs, sugar, 
raisins, lemon and orange peel, with wines and 
various kinds of spyceries.” 

The mention of ** Christmas log,” will kindle 
the feelings of every New Englander, as another 
well known feature of this joyous festival. It 
was in Old England the great indispensable, to 
have ‘fa huge heaped-up over-heaped-up all- 
attracting fire,” and the larger the log, the mer- 
rier the defiance which was given to the cold 
without. All the demons of frost and the spirits 
of the storm, were laid by the potent spell.— 
A charm this in these northern climes which 
needed not the aid of superstition to enforce it. 
Then comes the feast, and dance, and song—and 
then the grave reflect on the glorious occasion ; 
and the gay rejoice with mirth and gladness, and 
gifts, on the solemn festival which commemo- 
rates ** The day that gave 


*“*To man a Saviour—freedom to the slave.” 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 





It is said that we shall have no eclipses of the 
sun, although some partial ones, except in 1833, 
1836, and 1842. In 1847 we shall have the fa- 
mous annular eclipse at St. Denis, so impatiently 
looked forward to by astronomers. 

Anattempt has been made to establish African 
Infant Schools in New York. 

A fair was held on Thursday in the Bethel 
Church, at Fell’s Point, of articles manufactured 
by the charitable ladies of Baltimore and the 
Point, forthe purpose of raising a fund for the 
relief of indigent widows and orphans of sea- 
men. 

The brig Nautilus, Capt. Hatton, which left 
Norfolk on Sunday, 16th inst. for Africa, takes 
one hundred and sixty four coloured persons, as 
colonists to Monrovia. They are chiefly from 
North Carolina. Many of them have been manu- 
mitted by the Society of Friends. 

It is contemplated to build a bridge over the 
Ohio river, at Cincinnati. 

Dr. Jacob Jimeson, of Buffaloe, N. Y. belong- 
ing to the Seneca nation of Indians, has receiv- 
ed the appointment of Surgeon’s Mate in the 
Navy. He received an education at Dartmouth 
College. 

Halifax papers received at Boston state, that 
Lord Dalhousie, Governer of Canada, is recal- 
led, and appointed to the command of the Bri- 
tish forces in India.—He is succeeded by the 
Duke of Gordon. 

A bill has passed the House of Assembly of 
South Carolina, by a vote of 71 to 42, to prohibit 
the instruction of persons of color in reading 
and writing. 

The City of Hartford, Conn. has advertised 
for a loan of $25,000, for 20 years. 

This, says the United States Gazette of Dec. 
22d, is the two hundred and seventh anniversary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims, upon the rock at 
Plymouth. May their descendants remember the 
virtues of their great and good ancestors, and be 
as ready to endure in the cause of truth. 

Gen. James Iredell, of Edenton, has been 
elected by the Legislature of North Carolina, 
Governor of that State for the year. He was 
chosen on the third ballot. 

A letter from an American Naval officer, in 
the Mediterranean, received at Philadelphia, 
states that, in anticipation of a rupture between 
the combined powers of Europe and the Turks, 





ee 


two of our frigates had taken station at Smyrna 
to afford relief and assistance to the Christians 
of that city. The writer of the letter, a person 
high in command, intimates that if any violence 
be offered to the Christians of Smyrna, the 
American frigates will take a very active part. 

It appears by an authentic estimate made re- 
cently in London, that no fewer than fifteen 
thousand boys, between the ages of-eight and 
fifteen, live by theft in that capital. A 

Dr. Chambers has accepted the professorship 
of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 

Her majesty the Queen of Saxony died on the 7th 
November at Leipsic. Her maiden name was Maria 
Theresa Josephine Charlotte Jane, of Austria. 

Abo, the capital of Finland, has been nearly 
destroyed by a dreadful fire which broke out on 
the 4th of last month. Of the whole of the rich 
and celebrated University of Abo, only the 05- 
servatory remains. The academical building, the 
valuable library of 40,000 volumes, the cabinet of 
medals, the collection of astronomical and phi- 
losophical instruments, all became the prey of 
the flames, The palace of justice and its ar- 
chives, and the town hall were consumed. Above 
seventy persons perished. 
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MARRIED. 


On the 27th ult. at Linden, the seat of George 
Yardley, by Josiah Y. Shaw, Esq. EDMUND MOR- 
RIS, of this city, to MARY P. daughter of the late 
William Jenks, of Middletown, Bucks county. 

On the 20th ult. by the Rev. William E. Ashton, 
Mr. WILLIAM GRIMES, to Miss MARIJA RIT- 
TER, both of this city. 

On the 2tst ult. by the Rev. William E. Ashton, 
Mr. THOMAS'LUMBARD, to Miss MARY ANN 
PATTERSON, both of this city. 

On the 25th ult. by the Rev. William E. Ashton, 
Mr. WILLIAM PARVIN, to Miss MARY ANN 
GARDNER, both of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 26th ult. at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Green Street, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, of Phila- 
delphia, to ELIZABETH, daughter of George Wool- 
tey, of the Northern Liberties. 

On Tharsday evening, 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Rodney, Mr. CHARLES DUTILH, merchant, to 
Miss CORA, youngest daughter of the late Dr. John 
A. Monges, both of this city, 





DIED. 


On Friday morning, the 28th ult. in the 62d year 
of his age, CHANDLER PRICE, Esq. long a respect- 
able merchant of this city engaged in the trade to 
New Orleans. 

On the 2ist ult. aged 72 years, Dr. GEORGE BEN- 
SELL, of Germantown. 

On the 24th ult. suddenly, of the Hydrothorax, 
Mr. GEORGE LESHER, aged 74 years. 

On the 26th ult. MARY C. VALLE, aged 63 


ears. 
On the 26th ult. Mr. . FELIX CRAWFORD, aged 
83 years. 
On the 22d ult. GEORGE WILLING, Esq. aged: 


55 years. 





Deaths during the past week. 
Adults, Children. Tota 

Philadelphia, 37 27 64 

New-York, 52 40 92 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
SONG OF AN IRISH EXILE. 
Air—The Exile of Erin. 

Dear Erin! thou bright blooming isle of the ocean, 

Wherever I wander, I still think of thee; 

To that blest hour I look with my bosom’s devotion, 

When thy name shall be lov’d, and thy sons shall be 
free : 

When thy wild harp shall wake, from the willow de- 
ploring, 

The deeds of thy heroes to glory restoring, 

And the bard, bent in rapture, his soul all-adoring, 

Thy sons shall enkindle with proud minstrelsy. 

Yet how dark are the scenes, where in boyhood de- 
lighted, 

I rov’d, till the soft sunny radiance declin’d; 

The brook, where I lay, by the fragrance invited, 

The vale, where the friend of my soul, sleeps en- 
shrin’d: 

Deserted the halls, to my fancy appearing, 

Where beauty once sparkled, and friendship endear- 
ing, 

The heart’s open welcome, unclouded and cheering, 

Bestow’d, till the bosom each sorrow resign’d. 


Sweet child of the billows! by Liberty brighten’d, 
How fair were thy vallies, thy children how blest! 
Then Hope’s golden radiance the future enlighten’d, 
Then memory planted no pang in the breast : 

Then sweet was the song of thy minstrel, repeating 
Thy story to hearts, that in rapture were beating, 
And beauty responded the warrior’s greeting; 

With smiles that her pure bosom-giadness confest. 


What form by the shade, by the storm unaffrighted, 

Roves pensive and lone to the far silent vale ? 

How fecble her step, and her charms—oh, how 
blighted ! 

Her long jetty tresses float wild on the gale: 

She wanders, a wreath of pale roses‘entwining, 

On a green grave she strews it, in anguish reclining; 

Ah! ne’er can that garland—that bosom’s repining, 

Awake the lov’d form she but lives to bewail. 


He fell! when the soul once of Freedom hath tasted, 
The cup of oppression, a poison must prove ; 

And the proudest shall sink, by its bitterness wasted, 
By joy undelighted, unreseued by love ; 

In vain came the friend of his bosom—once cheering, 
His love—once a seraph of gladness, endearing 

Each moment of sadness, then brighter appearing, 
Since sweeter the smile that the pang would remove. 


But come, sweetest thought of my bosom, delighting, 

My Erin redeem’d from the conqueror’s sway ; 

Away, on the wings of the tempest affrighting — 

Gloomy visions of Fancy, away—oh, away ! 

For lo! from her own radiant bowers descending, 

A Seraph her wide golden wings is extending ; 

*Tis Freedom—she calls—all the nations attending, 

My Erin, my country, thou—thou wilt obey ! 
HIBERNICUS. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
VOICE OF SUMMER. 
Imitation of S. G. F. 
I come! no wintry tempest’s breath, 
Prepares the way before me; 
But flowers spring up my steps beneath, 
And Zephyrs calm, adore me. 
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T bid the tempestuous storm be still, 

[ list to.the shepherd’s soft song by the rill; 

T raise the heads of the drooping flowers, 

And slake their thirst with refreshing showers. 


The stork again, wings her wavering flight, 
And skims the river over ; 

The screech-owl chaunts her vespers at night, 
And the sea-shore resounds with the plover. 

To cover the ground with verdure I come, 

To recalf the earth from her wintry gloom ; 

To mature the production of joyful spring, 

To replume the cormorant’s wasted wing : 


T come to soften the wintry blast, 
T come to free of its icy bounds, 
The river enclosed in fetters fast, 
I come to re-echo its murmuring sounds. 
The falcon again shall soar high in the air, 
The lord of the forest come forth from his lair; 
The mountain be clothed with its verdure again, 
And the sunshine of beauty gleam far where I reign. 
ALONZO. 





FOR THE FHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
The following beautiful poetry has laid by us un- 
heeded for nearly fourteen years. Whether it has 
ever appeared in print, is not known; but we doubt 
not we shall please our refined readers by giving it a 
place in the Souvenir. It reminds us very much of 
one of the best pieces of Collins. 


CRAZY HARRY. 
Poor Harry’s crazed! misfortunes child! 
His ruined fancy wanders wild, 
Or anger fires his breast: 
And though confirmed the mania’s grown, 
There’s sometimes method in it shown, 
And sense and truth confest. 


Victim of love and Stella’s wiles, 

No scene, no circumstance beguiles 
‘The grief he’s doomed to bear. 

He would forget, but oh! his soul, 

Like the touch’d needle to the pole, 
Still turns and trembles there. 


* See’st thou yon rose!” he sternly said, 
Which proudly rears her flaunting head 
Conspicuous o’er the vine. 

The morning’s mitigated ray, 
Woo’d her coy beauties to the day 
I saw and wished these mine. 


Approaching nigh, I marked its bloom, 
Stood and enjoyed its rich perfume, 
Sweet flower, I cried, thou’rt born 
To be beloved, admired, caressed,— 
Its slender stem, I gently pressed, 

And pressed its keenest dart. 


At pain malignantly to sport, 
Why did’st thou fondly seem to court 
The hand that felt the sting ? : 
Dissembling Rose! for thee no more 
Shall dewy Eve her treasures pour, 
Or Zephyr wave her wing. 


Called by my potent voice, the blast 

Of ruffian winter back shall haste, 
His terrors thou shalt know: 

Or Phebus shall at his return, 

With more than torrid ardours burn, 
And lay thy pride full low. 


And thou, the cause of all my woes, 

Still more perfidious than the rose ; 
Proud Stella! why to me 

Wast thou so fair! thou did’st beguile 

With softest speech, with winning smile, 





The heart that erst was free. 


Deluded fool! 1 hugg’d the chain, 
Whose gilding fair hid cold disdain, 
Thy bosom’s slumbering guest : 
Too late, alas! 1 saw the snare 
Hope flying, gave me to despair, 
And madness tells the rest. 


Though Beautie’s empire now is thine, 
And pangs unfelt before, be mine; 

The bitter tear, the frequent sigh, 
Such pangs thy throbbing heart shall fee!, 
Till loathing life, from life thou steal 

An envied hour to die. 


No flowers—no verdure e’er shall trace, 
Thy dark—thy last sad resting place, 
No turtle there shall moan ; 
But there be heard the screaming owl, 
And maniac spectres nightly howl 
Around thy hated urn. z.. 





THE GRAVE OF THE YEAR. 
Lines Written for the thirty-first of December. 


BE compos’d ev’ry toil, and each turbulent motion, 
That encircles the heart in life’s treacherous snares 

And the hour that invites to the calm of devotion, 

* Undisturb’d by regrets—unencumbered with cares. 


How cheerless the late blooming face of creation ! 
Weary Time seems to pause in his rapid career ; 
Fatigued with the work of his own desolation, 
Looks behind with a smile, on the grave of the vear. 


am the wind whistles rudely—the shadows are 
closing, 
That enwrap his broad path in the mantle of night ; 
While Pleasure’s gay sons are in quiet reposing, —- 
See at the wrecks that have number’d his 
ight. 


From yon temple where Fashion’s bright tapers are 
lighted, 
Her votaries in crowds, deck’d with garlands appear; 
And, as yet their warm hopes by no spectres affrighted, 
Assemble to dauce—round the grave of the year. 


Oh, I hate the stale cup which the idiers have tasted, 
When I think on the ills of life’s comfortless day ; 
How the flow’rs of my childhood their verdure have 


wasted, 
And the friends of my youth have been stolen away ! 


They think not how fruitless the warmest endeavour, 
To recall the kind moments, neglected when near ; 

When the hours that oblivion has cancel’d for ever. 
Are interr’d by her hand—in the grave of the year. 


Since the last solemn reign of this day of reflection, 
What throngs have relinquish’d life’s perishing 
breath! 
How many have shed their last tear of dejection, 
And clos’d the dim eye in the darkness of death! 


How many have suddenly their pilgrimage ended, 
Beneath the tow pall that envelopes their bier ; 
Or to death’s lonesome valley have gently descended, 
And made their cold bed—with the grave of the 
year! 


*Tis the year that so late, its new beauties disclosing, 
Rose bright on the happy, the careless and gay, 
Who now on their pillow of dust are reposing, 
a ag the sod presses damp on their bosoms of 
clay. 
Then talk not of bliss, while her smile is expiring, 
Disappointment still drowns it in misery’s tear ; 
Reflect, and be wise—for the day is retiring, 
And to-morrow will dawn—on the grave of a year. 


Yet awhile—and no seasons around us will flourish, 
But Silence for each her dark mansions prepare; 

Where beauty no longer her roses shall nourish, 
Nor the lily o’erspread the wan cheek of despair. 


But the eye shall with lustre unfading be brighten’d, 
When it wakes to true bliss in yon orient sphere ; 
By sun-beams of splendour immortal enlighten’d, ¢ 
Which no more shall go down—on the grave of a 
year. “MONTG ABNER. 
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